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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has been established 
as an independent unit on The Ohio State University campus with a grant from 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research, U. S. Office of Education. 

It serves a catalytic role in establishing a consortium to focus on relevant 
problems in vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
interinstitutional in its program. 

The major objectives of The Center follow: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the role and function 
of vocational and technical education in our democratic 
society; 

2 . To stimulate and strengthen state , regional , and national 
programs of applied research and development directed toward 
the solution of pressing problems in vocational and technical 
education; 

3 . To encourage the development of research to improve vocational 
and technical education in institutions of higher education 

and other appropriate settings; 

4. To conduct research studies directed toward the development 
of new knowledge and new applications of existing knowledge 
in vocational and technical education; 

5 . To upgrade vocational education leadership (state supervisors , 
teacher educators , research specialists , and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education program; 

6. To provide a national information retrieval, storage, and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical education 
linked with the Educational Research Information Center 
located in the U. S. Office of Education; 

7 . To provide educational opportunities for. individuals contem- 
plating foreign assignments and for leaders from other countries 
responsible for leadership in vocational and technical education. 
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PREFACE 



Seventy-two state end national leaders in agricultural education, representing thirty- six 
states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Hico net on the Ohio Stete University campus, 

June 27 - 30* 1966 , to consider the problems surrounding evaluation in agricultural education. 

The major purpose of the Seminar was to provide an opportunity for state leaders in voca- 
tional agriculture and representatives of other vocational services to pool their resources 
and plan for effective measurement and evaluation in agricultural education. 

Key questions under consideration during the Seminar evolved around the leadership role 
of state staffs in; 

Evaluating pilot programs in off-farm agricultural occupations ; 

Appraising and refining course outlines and teaching models developed by The Center Staff* 

Planning for comprehensive and continuing programs of effective measurement and evaluation; 

Developing effective evaluation techniques at the high school and post-high school level in 
conjunction with program planning procedures; 

Formulating dissemination procedures for off-farm agricultural programs. 

The material in this publication has been edited and most speeches contain only the major 
portions of the presentation given at the Seminar. The materiel should also be read with an 
understanding of the context under which they were given. 

The agricultural education profession and The Center for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion acknowledge their gratitude to the Sears-Roebuck Foundation for urdervriting the expense 
of this Seminar. 

We sincerely hope that the Seminar provided the spark, and to some extent the direction, 
for evaluation in agricultural education over the coming months. The Seminar participants 
recognized the crucial timing of the topic and worked long, hard hours during the week to 
think through the various aspects of evaluation. We hope the Seminar provided the means by 
which leaders in agricultural education can effectively organize the task of evaluation. 
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PURPOSES OF TEE SEMEttR 

by 

James W. Henstl 
Conference Chairman 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
The Ohio 8tate University 



0 

The Ssminar on Evaluation and Program Planning in Agricultural Education provides a timely 
theme and has been designed to meet one of the most crucial problems that you vill encounter in 
the. next few months. The future of vocational agriculture vill depend to a large measure upon 
sound program planning based on effective evaluation of existing educational opportunities. 

Evaluation is a high priority topic for everyone involved in vocational education. However, 
if evaluation is to be fruitful, it must be accompanied by sound program planning. 

High quality educational programs in agriculture must be provided for all students at the 
high school, post high school and adult level. Hew occupational opportunities are emerging in 
the field of agriculture which call for innovative planning and leadership on your part. It is 
essential that education in agriculture keep pace with the advancing technology which affects the 
lives of our clientele. 

Each of us recognise that evaluation is a continuous process— not something we can turn on 
or turn off at will. However, particular national interest and attention will be focused upon 
this aspect of educational practice during the coming months as the result of requirements set 
forth in the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Vocational education in agriculture has changed significantly in the past several years, but 
in order to give direction to future programs, it is imperative that leaders take time to examine 
the new objectives and establish criteria for an effective evaluation. 

The Seminar has been planned to provide a sequence of activities which will give us a new 
insight concerning the evaluation process. The major purpose of the National Seminar is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for each of you, representing about thirty- six states, to cooperatively 
examine objectives, evaluate pilot efforts, gain a perspective of the national evaluation plans, 
share state plans, develop meaningful criteria, and to begin planning future programs in vocation- 
al agriculture. 

My purpose is to set the stage for the Seminar, and for this reason I would like to be sure 
you are ready for a vigorous week. I would like to suggest a pre-test to check a very important 
characteristic. Before you begin any game, it is best to learn the general rules. As the game 
progresses, you will need to know some of the more specific rules or the finer points of the game. 
The first rule of the game this week involves eligibility. To be allowed to continue in the 
Seminar, we must all score high on an evaluation attitude scale. The scale reads from positive 
to negative. Only those with a high positive rexding on •‘■he evaluation attitude scale will be 
able to profit from the discussions to come. 

The key to effective evaluation is an open and positive attitude of the evaluation . Evalua- 
tion must he viewed as a means to improve the program— a technique for finding the best possible 
route. 

We have the opportunity, the challenge, and the responsibility to initiate some of the most 
dynamic programs of vocational agriculture since the Smith-Hughes Act came into being. We cannot 
afford to be traveling with a negative attitude. 

There are those among us who say, "Why change? After all, the program has been a success 
for nearly fifty years. The number of students enrolled this year is perhaps the highest in our 
history, so we must be maintaining local interest." 

Some say "Vocational Educators and Supervisors are running * scared. * They are afraid to 
evaluate. The national evaluation has them in a state of panic. Some all-powerful force is con- 
spiring to wipe out agricultural education and evaluation is to be the major weapon of destruction. 
If we base our future program planning on this kind of thinking, then we are indeed in trouble. 
Fortunately, this i3 not the case. Vocational Agriculture is strong and will remain strong, just 
as long as the leadership remains dynamic. . 
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The function of vocational education la to serve the Objectives of the society of which it 
is a part. Tremendous technological changes are taking place, and agriculture is one of the 
leaders. This very attitude of change— dissatisfaction with the old— is a part of society. 

People buy new cars because they want to change to the new, not because the old one is worn out. 
Their values are affected by the restless attitude of change which permeates our economy. Seme 
feel this is bad. I suggest that it provides for healthy growth and is one of the reasons why 
we are the most advanced nation in the world. 

But change must take fora and direction. In order to give intelligent direction, we must 
e x a m i ne our present course— analyze the current market and uake seme educated guesses as to the 
future. In short, we must evaluate on the basis of established criteria and plan inspired future 
programs utilizing the facts as we see them, failure to read tha signs of tha tints means cer- 
tain disaster. The Ford Motor Company misread tha "straws in the wind" and gambled on the dismal 
Edsel. They re-read the data and produced the popular Mustang. 

Some organizations are bogged down in politics and tradition, or are too slow to meet the 
needs of the people. The firemen on the railroads are prime examples of a tenacious grasp os 
tradition and the "good old days.” 

We say we are different, our program is alive and current with the times. Perhaps this is 
true, but have we developed the attitude that enables ue to courageously and fearlessly examine 
our own professional activities? 

To develop the proper evaluation attitude for this Seminar, it might be enlightening to 
examine the harriers to sound evaluation. 

The barriers as I see them are: 

(1) Educators are super-sensitive to criticism. We have a critical clientele, we know we are 
responsible to public opinion, and we are often upset by individuals who question the 
worth of our program. We seem to he on the defensive and spend a great deal of time 
justifying our existence and worrying about the opinions of others. 

(2) Tradition plays a large role in the way many educators operate. It is easier to 
provide certain educational opportunities on a recurring basis and keep the same pro- 
grams because they have worked in the past. Why take a chance on a pilot program 
when the traditional approach still seems to be operative? 

(3) There are few positive rewards for change in the educational system. A farmer may 
use a new chemical far weed control because he feels reasonably sure that it will 
increase his net income. What ore the Incentives which encourage a teacher to try 
something new? In reality, the teacher who is always trying out a new idea is looked 
upon as an odd-ball or some sort of nut. He is often considered a trouble maker and 
a teacher who does not carry on a "sound" program. 

(4) Security is threatened if the program is examined. Educators will draw the curtain of 
academic freedom. Supervisors will quote the state plan, and teachers will point to the 
suggested state course of study to avoid exposure through evaluation. Some feel that 
an evaluation might make them look bad, expose them to unfavorable criticism and per- 
haps even jeopordize their position. We somehow feel that our professional competence 
is being challenged if someone suggests evaluation. We tend to look at evaluation 
from a negative viewpoint. 

(5) Uncertainty as to how to go about a legitimate evaluation. There is no easy access 
to an instrument Which will do the job and no one is sure just how to go about it. 

How do I develop criteria? What are the objectives that can be measured? Who does 
the work, and, how do I evaluate a program as vast as vocational agriculture? 

The five barriers are, in sunmary: 

1 1) Super Sensitivity 

2) Tradition 

3) Few Rewards 

4) Threatened Security 

5) Uncertainty 

Education evaluation also has its formal and Informal sides. Informally, it is characterized 
by casual observation, implicit goals, intuitive norms, and sub j active judgment. Perhaps because 
these are also characteristic of our day-to-day living. Informal evaluation results in perspectives 
which are seldom questioned by the perceiver. Careful study, however, may reveal informal evalua- 
tion to be of variable quality— sometimes penetrating and sometimes superficial and distorted, 
o 
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structured visitation by pwri, faculty self-studies, and standardise testing of students. 

Sowi of such techniques have denoostrabla reliability. Unfortunately, when face with evaluating 
a program, tbs inclination is to evaluate infernally, to ask the professor or principal, to 
consider the logic of the program* Seldom is there a methodical search for relevant research 

b#baviorfl1 pertinent to the ultlnate curricular decisions. Tradition- 
ally) nest attention in formal evaluation has been given to certain outcasts. These outcomes 
night be the constancies or occupational placement and achievensnt of students following an 
educational experience. 

Evaluation is a broad tern. Before you discuss the subject, you need to orient your 
thinking in terns of the level of evaluation. As tbs Seminar is structured, we will be dis- 
cussing each of the three major levels: 

il) national 

2) State 

3) Local 

There are also two major viewpoints concerning evaluation. It may be viewed in terms of 

the: 

(1) Process or 

(2) Product 

Both oust be considered and criteria oust be developed recognizing each viewpoint. 

One of the factors which triggered this Seminar was the fact that there is to be a National 
Evaluation of all vocational programs as specified in the 1963 Vocational Education Act. The 
advantages which might come to vocational agriculture through a National Evaluation are many. 

First, the worth of an educational program may well be described by an evaluation urogram. 

One of the main reasons why vocational agriculture was the first subject area to receive federal 
funds at the secondary level was because it seemed practical to the legislators. I believe this 
point could and should be expanded through our required national evaluations. We might consider 
putting a dollar and cents value on our programs and the value returned to the national economy 
by our graduates. Although that is difficult and cannot be done with complete accuracy, I believe 
that we are in a much better position to do so than most subject areas in education. The legis- 
lators at both state and national levels are clamoring for this type of evaluative data. 

Second, the voters of the nation are becoming aware of the great need for vocational educa- 
tion. we must be ready to provide data which will illustrate the value of vocational agriculture. 
Evaluation will not provide a means to justify a program but it will give visibility to the 
expanded objectives which we have set. 

Third, the process of evaluation acts as a stimulus to improve programs. We must not only 
ask ourselves to evaluate the road we are traveling, but we must also determine whether there 
might be a better road. Through evaluation we should not only be able to determine what our 
programs are, but also to locate the gaps between *iat we are doing and what we could be doing. 

Evaluation should be a positive act. It must be viewed in a professional light, with the 
attitude that we cannot improve unless we can identify the strong as well as the weak spots in 
our program. 

We should welcome evaluation as it gives us the opportunity to carefully examine what we 
are doing, how well we have progressed, how far we have traveled in light of our Objectives. 

Our Evaluation Attitude must be positive . If we approach evaluation with the emphasis on 
the positive, we will be in a better position to determine when or how changes are to come 
about. I hope you are prepared f dr a challenging Seminar. 
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There are several possible approaches to a discussion of this subject. It could, for 
example, be discussed from a national viewpoint in light of the mandatory nation-wide evalua- 
tion scheduled for 1966-68. On the other hand, we could limit ourselves exclusively to the 
prcfclsms £r.d procedures of statewide evaluations, or go a step further and place emphasis on 
appraising local programs. However, since participation in this seminar is made up of state 
level people, it would seem logical to place emphasis today on the problems of those who are 
charged with the responsibility of administering state programs and give only passing refer- 
ence to national anti local evaluation. 

Since the National focational Education Act of 1963 provides for assessments and appraisals 
at five-year intervals, it may be anticipated that evaluation of state and local programs may 
become a continuous process not only to meet mandatory provisions of the law, but also as a 
means of quality control of ongoing programs. 

The importance of continuous assessment and appraisal to maintaining effective programs 
of vocati on al education in agriculture hardly needs documentation. Paraphrasing a statement 
made by Dr. Grant Venn, "Evaluation must be. a continuous process, not a vaccination to make 
a program immune to the need for subsequent change." There is need, then, for state leader-' 
ship to develop criteria, standards, procedures, and instruments to be used in making these 
evaluations, and this, of course, is the primary purpose and thrust of this Seminar. 

Row, how do we evaluate a state program of vocational education in agriculture? Do the 
same principles apply to appraising a state-wide effort as to the evaluation of a single pilot 
project? Just what is the relationship, if any, between purposes and objectives of a program 
and the criteria used in evaluating it? Should state leadership be concerned with national 
objectives or primarily with state objectives? Who should make these evaluations? What use, 
if any, should be made of lay persons in these appraisals? Should evaluations of educational 
programs such as ours be made primarily in terms of the outcomes, the results, the products, 
or primarily with the educational process itself? Should evaluation be a continuous process 
or done only when necessary to meet legal requirements for financial support? In evaluating 
our programs, should we be concerned with the economics of these programs, their cost to the 
taxpayer, to input-output relationships, or can this be ignored or passed over lightly? 

Should we be concer.<«d with our costs compared with the costs of alternative occupational 
training programs? MDTA, EGA, Job, Corps, private industry, etc.? Should our appraisals be 
made entirely in terms of what has*Wen done— our accomplishments, or should we also take a 
look at the total picture of what ought to be done, what needs to be done? Should evaluation 
be a paper and pencil process consisting of the gathering and analyzing of statistics, or 
should these be supplemented, or indeed even replaced, by visitations to randomly selected 
departments to make on-site observations? Finally, why evaluate at all? What is the real 
purpo.se of evaluations? 

These are at least some, but probably not all of the problems with which you may be 
concerned in this Seminar and which will form the core of this presentation. 

Let me introduce a discussion of these questions by describing an actual training pro- 
gram and how it was evaluated. Somewhat less than a year ago, in August, 19^5? the Secretary 
of Labor requested that a pilot program be inqugurated immediately tinder MDTA in my home town. 
The Secretary had denied the request of tomato growers in this area that Mexican workers be 
brought in to harvest the tomato crop and to fill the gap caused by the demise of the bracero 
program and to supplement an inadequate supply of domestic labor. The purpose of the training 
program (and this, of course, is important) was to determine if unemployed domestic laborers 
could be recruited from the larger cities, trained to pick tomatoes, and if these workers 
would work in the fields after they were trained. The project was supported by a budget of 
some $38,000. It involved the cooperation of the State Department of Employment, the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, the Bureau of Agricultural Education, the Departments of 
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Agri cultural Education and Physical Education of the Unirersity of California at Davis, the 
Davis High School District, the County Health Department, and a number of tomato growers. 

A disinterested person was employed to observe, gather data, publicize, and evaluate this 
project, and it is from his report and ay own personal observations that the facts concerning 
it were obtained. 

The plan called for 500 unemployed men between the ages of 18 and 50 to be recruited 
from metropolitan areas, brought to a central location, housed and fed in modern labor housing 
units, and enrolled in a two-week training program which included physical conditioning, 
recreation, lectures, demonstrations and field practice in picking tomatoes. Trainees were 
' to receive $45-75 par week during the training period, $5.00 daily subsistence, plus $1.00 
per day n welk around" or pocket money. The course was planned by meabers of the department 
of Agricultural Education at the University of California, Davis, with the cooperation of 
tomato growers and picking supervisors. Instructors from the Physical Education Department 
of the University planned and conducted the physical conditioning program. The County Health 
Department checked the health of the trainees and the sanitary conditions of bousing. Local 
vo-ag and physical education teachers, aided by tomato growers and picking foremen, acted as 
instructors. Overall administration was in the hands of the principal of the local high 
school, and a member of the staff of the Department of Agricultural Education supervised the 
instructional program. 

How as to what happened. The Department of Employment failed to recruit 500 trainees, 
but did entice about 250 to enroll. There were the usual number of minor foul-ups. The 
trainees arrived a day later than scheduled, so in one camp 100 meals went uneaten. It was 
found that there was no legal way to pay the $1.00 per day pocket money to the trainees; all 
the trainees were not between the ages of 18 and 50; but everyone agreed the training program 
itself was excellent, the administration was efficient, and thare was good cooperation between 
me st of the agencies concerned in the undertaking. The students generally were interested 
and enjoyed the experience. 

Of the approximately 250 who were recruited, 36 dropped out during the program, 14 
were expelled for various reasons, 75 were graduated before the close of the program to 
pick tomatoes, and 117 stuck out the whole two weeks and were graduated at that time. Two 
weeks after graduation, a follow-up was made to determine how many of the approximately 190 
graduates were working in the tomato fields. This was a difficult determination* but the 
number finally agreed upon by the evaluator and others was 15—15 out of an original 250 
entrants and 190 graduates. In the words of the official evaluator, "If we assume that the 
goal of this program was to determine whether or not unemployed domestic workers could be 
physically and mentally conditioned to become effective agricultural workers in the tomato 
harvest, then it must be termed an overwhelming success. If we assume that the goal was to 
put qualified workers in the tomato fields, it was a dismal failure." 

How would you evaluate this program? Success or failure? On what would you base your 
judgment? How would the success or failure be evaluated by the Secretary of Labor, by the 
tomato growers, by the administrators, supervisors, and Instructors, by the trainees? 

Measured in terns of input-output economics, it cost $38,000 to train and place 15 workers 
or about $2,500 per worker. Is that good or bad? 

Let us turn now to seme of the principles of evaluation, some of the generalizations 
concerning this process which are generally accepted as basic. In doing so perhaps we can 
refer back to the Illustration just given from time to time and put them in their proper 
perspective by applying them to this and other specific cases. 

The first generalisation is this: That evaluation, and particularly evaluations of 
educational programs , should be made in terms of the objectives ( the purposes ) of these 
programs . If the tomato picking program just described was evaluated in tents of its 
real objective, it was a success: if in terms of ether objectives, it was a failure. 

In evaluating state-wide programs of vocational education we have several sets of 
objectives with which we may be concerned. Seme of these ere stated in the vocational 
education act 3 themselves. For example, the overriding purpose of PL 88-210, the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1963, is to train not only for employment, but for gainful employment— 

"to maintain, extend and improve existing programs, to develop new programs. •• so that all 
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pereonft of >11 ages in >1 1 cocmunltlcs of the state* ••will have ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is of high quality, realistic in the light of actual or anti- 
cipated opportunities for gainful employment and which is suited to their needs, interests, 
and ability to benefit from such training." 

Another set of objectives, national in scope, has been developed for agricultural 
education by a joint Office of Education - AVA Committee. These are directed specifically 
to agriculture, involve six major purposes, and paint with a broad brush the desired out- 
comes of vocational and technical education in our field. These, too, concern us in state 
evaluations. 

To these may be added state objectives, more specific in nature and statement, involved 
in connection with annual and long-time programs of work. If state evaluations are made 
•primarily for the purpose of adjusting and Improving, then these certainly are of direct and 
immediate concern to state leadership. 

There is a growing interest in the so-called taxonmoy of objectives. Dr. Robert 
Taylor, Director of this Center, pointed out as a member of the Joint Committee on Objec- 
tives for Agricultural Education, that we may have "program" objectives as distinguished 
from "educational" objectives; that is, objectives dealing with "maintaining, improving, and 
extending" programs, as contrasted with those stated in terms of changes to be made in stu- 
dents. 

Educational objectives have been further categorized as either cognitive , affective, or 
psychomotor by Bloom, Krathwohl and others in their "Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. It 
would seem that vocational education in agriculture, in cotmon with other segments of educa- 
tion, concerns itself with objectives in all three of these so-called domains. 

As the work of this Seminar progresses, you are certain to give repeated attention to 
both national and state program objectives of vocational education in agriculture. In so 
doing, however, we must not lose sigfct of the fact that the primary function of education 
is bringing about changes in people. 

The second principle: Evaluations should include assessments and appraisals of both 

product and process . 

Stated in another way and relating this principle to our field, we should measure and 
weigh both the outcomes of our programs and the manner in which they are conducted and 
administered. This would seem to be almost self-evident, but it will come as no surprise 
to those of you who have participated in accreditation of educational programs in colleges 
and universities that such appraisals are made primarily of process with product almost 
completely ignored. 

My own bias would be just the reverse of this. It would seem that if we accept the 
first principle that evaluations are made in terms of objectives, then our first and most 
vital concern should he with produce, with outcomes, since it is in these terms that objec- 
tives are stated. 

This bias of loine goes even farther. I am frankly skeptical of j-he validity of an 
evaluation of a local department based upon a mass of data concerning the qualifications 
of teachers, the number of volumes in the library, the annual budget, the excellent facili- 
ties, buildings and equipment, class schedules, the methods employed by teachers, and so or. 
ad infinitum, but which gives only passing recognition to the results these teachers are 

getting. 

The third principle: Evaluation should he a continuous process , not just a "point -In- 

time" judgment. The point has' already been made7 but will bear repetition that we should 
be^makinge valuations of our programs in each state of this nation, not primarily because 
VEA 1963 makes it mandatory, hut more importantly, because periodic evaluations provide us 
with a basis for adjusting our programs to meet the occupational and manpower needs of the 
states and because they provide our best means of quality control of these programs. Stated 
in the vernacular, "How can we tell how far we’ve gone until we know where we ^started from, 
and how can we tell how good we are doin' until we know how bad we were once? 
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Therefore, the evaluations in each state should he planned not just to tell us where 
»*e are today, but to provide a bench mark for measuring future progress. One weakness of 
a point-in-timc assessment is clearly evident in the example given earlier of the program 
for training tomato pickers. While two weeks after the close of«»this program there were 
15 workers on the job, three weeks later there may well have been none or 30 * A point- in- 
time evaluation is just like a snapshot. When it is taken it may find you looking gool or 
bad. 



Our fourth principle: Evaluations should be made bjr teams comprised of both profes- 

sional and lay p ersonnel . A good case could be made, it seems to me, for the statement 
that supervisors and teachers of vocational agriculture in a given state are incapable of 
evaluating their own state program objectively without outside assistance. Perhaps it is . 
true that the closer we are lo a given program and the more we know about it, the more likely 
we are to find ourselves unable to see the forest for the trees. 

The lay public is going to evaluate our programs anyway, and generally on the basis 
of misinformation or lack of information. Teachers and supervisors who have undertaken 
systematically to find out just how much the general public knows about their programs 
have been appalled and concerned at how little they really know and how much they think 
they know that simply isn’t true. As one person put it,. "Parents furnish the kids, and 
the people furnish the money for our programs, why shouldn’t they be concerned about how 
good they are?" 

It seems logical, therefore, that our evaluations should be a team effort, with pro- 
fessional personnel undertaking the task of determining the data needed, gathering it and 
compiling it into a meaningful form, with lay personnel assisting and taking a major part 
in evaluating and appraising on the basis of these facts. 

Referring once again to our tomato picking project, the primary evaluator was not a 
vocational educator, not an educator at all, certainly not an agriculturist in any sense 
of the word. It is doubtful if he could distinguish a tomato from a potato vine. He was 
an editor, printer and publisher. Yet his evaluation was a masterpiece of insight, clarity, 
and validity. 

Principle number five: Evaluation of publicly supported programs should Include econ- 

omic factors and concern It self with input-output relationships . In most states, the 
support for education is the largest single item in the state budget, and vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is certainly not the least expensive form of education. Therefore, we 
should increasingly be concerned not only with the excellence of our product, but with its 
excellence in relation to its cost. Indeed, the national evaluation of vocational educa- 
tion may well make economics the primary focus in their appraisals ar.i turn the spotlight 
on "what did we get from the dollars we spent?" 

Furthermore, vocational education, as supported by the National Vocational Education 
Acts and carried on by the public schools, is no longer the only federally supported 
program of vocational education, nor is the public school system the only agency providing 
vocational education. As you well know, this is a primary thrust of MDTA, Economic Oppor- 
tunity programs, the Job Corps, and perhaps ethers, seme of which are being conducted by 
private industry. If the cost of preparing or retraining a worker and placing. him in a 
gainful occupation in agriculture should prove to be greater per unit than that of competing 
parallel programs, we may be called to account for this, and rightly so. More importantly, 
it might result in some adjustments in the financial support we receive. 

Number six: Evaluations and appraisals should be made not only on the b asis of what 

has been done , but also on what should have been done . As this presentation was being 
prepared a circular came to my desk from the U. S. Office of Education entitled "The Youth 
We Haven’t Served.” Its subtitle is "A Challenge to Vocational Education." It doesn't 
seem necessary to belabor this point, for it is surely evident to you as well as to me, 
that we have left many things undone, and even perhaps done some things that were of lesser 
importance. Just one example. What has vocational agriculture done in your state as com- 
pared to what needs to be done to serve disadvantaged youth, to retrain adults for employ- 
ment? Enough said. 



Number seven: The major purposes of evaluation should he to provide quality control 
and a basis for Intelligent change . The relationship between evaluation and quality con- 
trol” of ongoing programs should be an obvious one. Supervisors are continually making in- 
formal evaluations of local programs and using these observations for maintaining the 
quality of these programs. 

j* 

All of us, however, recognize the difficulty of inaugurating major chaises and are 
familiar with the resistance such moves may engender. Formal evaluations should provide 
the facts needed not only as a basis for determining if a change is necessary, but also the 
direction that the change should take. 

Just as many of us fear change, however, many also fear evaluations. From a practical 
point of view, one of your major tasks as state leaders may be to remove or minimize both 
of these fears as you move into this process on a state-wide front. The problem of just 
how to do this may well deserve your attention during this Seminar. 

Number eight: (and my last principle) An evaluation should concern itself primarily 

if not exclusively with the key indicators of success or failure . It has long been a 
personal bias of mine that many evaluations and evaluative instruments were so detailed 
and included such a mass of minutiae that they simply collapsed of their own weight. It 
has always seemed to me that we as professionals should be able to identify a few factors 
which are highly significant and which alone, if studied in depth, would give us a clear 
picture of how well a program is functioning. There was before me recently an instrument 
for evaluating local departments of vocational agriculture which analyzed 30 major aspects 
of local programs, and each major section contained an average of 10 indicators. Should 
it be necessary to gather data on 300 indicators of success or failure? 

Any number of supervisors and teacher educators have said to me that given five min- 
utes in a school and a vo-ag classroom with a class in session, they could appraise pretty 
accurately just how well that teacher and that department were doing. Do you agree? Then 
why all this mass of data? Why not use more on-site observations in place of so much 
paper work or at least to supplement it? 

Until recently it was my feeling that few people agreed with my theory of key indicators, 
but in discussing this with a highly competent and highly trained research specialist the 
other day, it was learned that researchers are coming to this same conclusion. They call it 
the identification of "potent variables." In analyzing research data the modern trend appar- 
ently is to locate these potent variables, analyze and study these in depth, and give only 
passing attention if any to those which while they may be interesting, are not really signi- 
ficant. This makes sense to me. 

It is my feeling, gentlemen, that this eighth principle may be the most significant 
contribution that this presentation may make to your Seminar. 

I have based my presentation on eight generalizations concerning evaluation in vocational 
education in agriculture: 

(1) That evaluations of educational programs should be made in terms of the 
objectives of these programs. 

(2) That evaluations should include assessments and appraisals of both 
product and process. 

(3) Evaluation should be a continuous process, not just a "point-in-time" judgment. 

(U) Evaluations should be made by teams composed of both professional and lay 
personnel. 

(5) Evaluations of publicly supported programs should include economic factors 
and be concerned with input-output relationships. 

(6) Evaluations and appraisals should be made not only on the basis of what has 
been done, but also on what has not been done. 
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(7) The major purposes of evaluation should be to provide quality control 
and a basis for Intelligent change* 

(8) Evaluations should be concerned primarily, if not exclusively, with 

the key indicators of success or failure* 

* 

These are principles which app^r equally to local, state, and national programs* 

It is my hope that as you proceed with the work of this Seminar, you may find sane 
measure of significance in what has been said during the past hour and some small 
measure of vtlue in the thoughts expressed* 
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OBJECTIVE 1: To develop agricultural competencies needed by individuals engaged in or 
~ preparing to engage in production agriculture 



For me it is a pleasure to have the opportunity of discussing briefly the subject of 
Production Agriculture as an Objective of Vocational and Technical Education in Agriculture. 
In discussing this we will refer to procedures and objectives that have been a part of voca- 
tional agriculture since its inception in 1917. However, with the broadening of vocational 
agriculture objectives under the Vocational Education Act of 1963* and with the mandate for 
periodic review and evaluation of all phases of vocational education a part of that same 
law, it certainly is appropriate, yes imperative, that we examine our purposes— our objec- 
tives. 

As points of reference I am listing three items which I feel are fundamental to our 
consideration of evaluating production agriculture as an objective of vocational education 
in agriculture. I might well call these "This I Believe." 

(1) Far ming as America* s largest and most basic industry offers opportunities 
for youth. 

(2) Education for production agriculture is a continuing program. 

( 3 ) Comprehensive farming programs are an essential part of education for production 
agriculture. 

Now to discuss each of these items. 

One important criteria feu- establishment,, continuation, or evaluation of a vocational 
education program is the opportunity for gainful employment of students. What is the 
situation regarding production agriculture, which includes farming, ranching, horticulture 
—all a part of production agriculture? For simplification, I shall refer to these areas 

as farming! 

I am sure that each of you are familiar, as I am, with the data showing that farming 
—producing food and fiber for our population— is the country* s biggest industry, so I 
won't go into detail on that. But what I am interested in— as an agricultural educator— 
is the fact that many people do not Enow what the situation is regarding opportunities in 
farming. How many of the students we now have enrolled in high school vocational agricul- 
ture will have an opportunity to farm? one in ten? —one in twenty? How often have you 
heard this— or seen this in print— that only one in ten farm boys, or one in twenty, will 
have a chance to farm? How many of us know what the actual situation is in our communities 
if we are teachers, or in our state, if we have state-wide responsibilities in administra- 
tion or teacher education? If we are to be in a position to plan programs, to advise and 
counsel students, we must have this information. Let me review briefly with you what we 
found in one state, that is, in Minnesota, regarding the opportunities for farming for voca< 
tional agriculture graduates. Minnesota is predominately an agricultural state. We needed 
the answer to the question, "Have we been, or are we training far more students than will 
ever find the opportunity to farm?" If we have been, then certainly we should eliminate 
some of our programs or we must change our objectives. 

In 1964 in order to get up-to-date information and to find out what the actual 
situation was, more than 20 percent of the vocational agriculture teachers in the state, in 
cooperation with their students, made detailed surveys of their local communities. The 
suninary of this study showed that each department served a community with an average 
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number of 322 farms. That year these departments averaged ten vocational 
graduates. That same year, there ws an average of more than eight farms available in each 
of the cocmunities taking part in the study. With approximately 50 percent of these 
graduates eventually going Into farming, based upon past experience, there were farming 
opportunities for all boys Who planned to enter farming as their vocation. Thus, there^ 
were far more opportunities than most people realize* In our state, it has been estimated 
that only one-half of beginning farmers each year are vocational agriculture graduates. 

The study substantiates these estimates. This does not take into account the opportunities 
for full-t ime hired workers. This is an opportunity I feel we often overlook. Actually, 
in Minnesota, we are a long way flrom meeting the need for educated and trained replacements 
in production agriculture. We, as agriculture educators, do have the responsibility for 
knowing what the opportunities are for those who elect to take our programs. If we don t 
have facts we may make the mistake of accepting the misinformation that is peddled to the 
public— and we ourselves shall be at fault. We should have facts, we should have infor- 
mation we can make available in counseling our students and informing the public. If we 
don’t, we are not meeting our objective as vocational educators and any evaluation of our 
program should be critical of our procedures. I have seen, during the past two years, 
numerous studies on opportunities in agriculture occupations but how many on opportunities 
in production agriculture— the basic industry? Very few. 

The next point of "This I Believe," is that education for production agriculture is 
a continuing program. 



In far too many instances vocational agriculture is thought of as the high school FFA 
program. This thinking is true scoetimes of school administrators, editors, the public, 
and maybe even of seme in agriculture education. For those whose objective is production 
agriculture, the high school FFA vocational agriculture program is important in developing 
an understanding of the opportunities in farming, in acquiring and understanding skills, 
techniques and procedures necessary for production agriculture. It also provides oppor- 
tunity for development of leadership ability and the ability to work together with others 
in c ommit tees and larger groups. With farming programs as an integral part of instruction 
the student has the opportunity to take that important first step toward establishment in 
far ming — the accumulation of capital investment in the form of livestock, machinery and 
equipment, crops and other forms of capital. 



However, all of this Is but the first step in meeting the vocational education needs 
of our students. For those who remain in the community and continue their progress toward 
eventual establishment in farming, the young farmer, or as we now term bhe tepnning 
farmer program la designed to meet the needs of this specific group. Further Instruction 
in the understanding and mastery of skills and techniques is a necessary part of beginning 
farmers* programs. Also, instruction dealing more specifically with sources and use of 
credit, methods of land acquisition, counseling on use of resources and establishment of 
long-time plans and goals are more pertinent to beginning farmer education than to the 
other phases of vocational agriculture education. True, this is in many instances but a 
continuation of high school instruction. But it is taught in more depth and at a time 
when it has more direct meaning than in our high school classes. Programs to meet the 
needs of this group may be conducted by high schools, area vocational- technical schools, 

or junior colleges. 

The adult education program, designed to meet the educational needs of farmers who 
want to advance, to improve their business and their incane can have iffljediate results. 

One reason is because the student, in this case the farmer, is in a b f t ^ r Sxt ^ tl °° t '° 
make Immediate application of the principles, methods or techniques studied. The organi- 
zation of comprehensive adult farmer programs for the teaching of farm organization and 
management is a significant recent development in vocational agriculture. A recent study 
showed that investment in this one phase of agriculture education; ^ e *ching adult fanner 
classes on the basis of farm management, made an immediate return of $30,000 a^year to che 
community over and above the cost of the instructor. There are other returns to the com- 
munity also, but the monetary is probably the most immediate and striking. 



Fanning is a complex, rapidly changing industry. New methods, ntw chemicals, research 
findings, improved machinery, all require constant study and evaluation. A continuing 
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education program for high school, post high school, beginning and adult farmers are all 
a necessary part of a comprehensive agriculture education program. Any evaluation of a 
vocational agriculture program must consider how well we are meeting the educational needs 
of all the groups we are to serve. 

The third item of "This I Believe" has reference to the place of comprehensive 
farming programs as an essential part of education for production agriculture. 

Have we too often given lip service to the place of farming programs in vocational 
agriculture? Do we say that farming programs are essential and then develop curriculums 
that are subject matter orientated, with development of a farming program an afterthought? 

Or worse yet, do our students "study vocational agriculture" and carry a project to meet 
a qualification? Review the contributory objectives under the major objective of "develop- 
ment agriculture competencies needed by individuals engaged in or preparing to engage in 
production agriculture" in the new Objectives Bulletin. You will note that there are ten. 

They are specific— I think they are good. Eight of the ten contributory objectives can 
only be met through the use of farming programs as a teaching device, through actual appli- 
cation of classroom, laboratory or farm shop study and learning. They are: 

(1) Begin and advance in production agriculture 

(2) Produce agricultural products efficiently 

(3) Market advantageously 

(4) Finance successfully 

(5) Provide efficient mechanization 

(6) Use proper and accurate records 

(7) Conserve natural resources 

(8) Make effective use of resources 

At least three steps are essential in the development of real comprehensive farming 
programs. They are: 

(!) Planning 

(2) Operation or implementation of plans 

( 3 ) Evaluation 

Each of these steps are appropriate and essential whether the fanning program be for 
the high school student or the adult farmer student. 

It may be that too often we think of a farming program with the objective of production 
of a calf, a litter of pigs, or an acre of corn. The teaching value can well be lost with 
that limited objective. There is tremendous teaching value in providing time and opportunity 
and direction for careful and detailed planning, step by step, and budgeting before the second 
step of execution of plans is implemented . Some time ago a vocational agriculture teacher 
and I were visiting a member of an adult farmer class. Just as we were leaving I heard the 
farmer remark to the teacher, "I followed your plfcn and spent the last two evenings figuring 
out the cost of the new combine. I can't see where it would pay me to buy it. I want to 
go over this with you when you have time." To me, that was an excellent example of planning, 
making a decision on the basis of plans and evsiluat-iea. 

The second step, that of implementing plans, is of special value to the high school and 
post high school student. This is where the student learns to make decisions, to accept 
responsibility for these decisions. And don't underrate the value of this learning. Those 
who can't learn *0 make decisions aiv. accept responsibility will have to be content that 
someone else will be doing this fc* than. And whuS a handicap this is. 

Implementation of plans by high school or post high school students should result in 
the accumulation of capital— a- I have mentioned. Vis should not overlook the fact that 
this— the accumulation of livestock, machinery, money, is a condition of employment — which 
is eventual establishment in a farming business. 

Carrying out of the f 4 rat two steps, planning and implemestation of plans, must he 
followed by evaluation. T xt may well be followed by more planning and further implementation. 
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At the high school level In organizing our work, do we plan participation in activities 
that motivate comprehensive fanning programs? Livestock market schools, county or state 
fair livestock and grain shows, field days, individual fertilizer or variety trials on stu- 
dents* farms, establishment of conservation practices, are but some of the many ways of 
motivating and making meaningful the farming program the student has as an integral part 
of his vocational agriculture program, lh an evaluation of our work, I feel that consider- 
ation must be given to how effectively we teach development of fanning progress if the 
contributory objectives I mentioned earlier are to be met. 

In evaluating production agriculture as an objective of vocational agriculture, I 
would summarize with these points: 

(!) Farming or production agriculture does offer opportunity for youth. We have 
tho responsibility for having up-to-date information so that we may effectively 
counsel our students and inform the public. As vocational educators, we have 

responsibility for helping in placement for those who want to enter production 
agriculture. 

(2) Vocational agriculture education is not a terminal program. With a complex and 
rapidly changing industry, we have the responsibility for providing educati onal 
programs for high school students, post high school, beginning and adult farmers. 

(3) The objectives for production agriculture can only be met by development of 
comprehensive farming programs as an integral part of all vocational agriculture 
instruction. This will include the three phases of planning, implementation of 
plans, and evaluation. 

We in agricultural education have been concerned, and rightly so, with the evaluation 
of vocational education as a result of the 1963 Act. But, let us never forget that we are 
being constantly evaluated, day by day-year by year, by our public on the basis of the 
young men who go into production agriculture and remain in the comaunity, and by those who 
are in production agriculture— the operating farmers. 

I hope that in planning and inplementing our programs, we never lose sight of this. 
Also, let’s remember that a state program is really the sum total of all local programs in 
that state. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE: 

by 

William L. Hull 
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Stillwater, Oklahoma 



OBJECTIVE 2 : To develop agricultural competencies needed by individuals engaged in or 
preparing to engage in agricultural occupations other than production 
agriculture 



The most general objective of education is that it cultivates excellence* Translated 
by Bruner, 1 this means the teaching of structure rather than simple mastery cf facts and 
techniques* 

Viewing the objectives for vocational and technical education in agriculture from a 
prospective student* s point of view. Figure 1 illustrates the logical sequence of contact 
with each objective, with the exception of objectives one, two, five, and six* These 
interact with each other during study of an occupation or family of occupations* The two 
questions asked in Figure 1 are prerequisites for individual or group actions in any society. 

p 

According to Krathwohl and others the affective domain includes educational objec- 
tives emphasizing a feeling tone, an emotion, or a degree of acceptance or rejection. This 
domain relates to the personal aspects of work. More than any of the other objectives, 
numbers five and six belong to this domain* 



Figure 1* ORDERING EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

IN AGRICULTURE 



Exploring 

Career 

Opportunities 



World of Work 




/Cognitive Domain 



What technical 
agriculture know- 
ledge and skills 
does the student 
need to know? 



How can the stu- 
dent get along 
with his prospec- 
tive occupational 
associates? 



Retraining 

For 

Different 

Occupations 



Proposed Objective Order 

3. Career 1. Production 5. Hunan Relations 4. Adult 

Opportunities Agriculture Education 

2, "Other" Agri- 6. Leadership ' 

cultural Development 

Occupations 

^Bruner, J. S. The Process of Education * Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963 . 

2 Krathvohl, D. R., D. S. Bloom, B* B* Ma&ia* Taxonomy of Educational Objectives Handbook II : 
Affective Domain . New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1964. 
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The cognitive domain includes the remembering or reproducing of information which has 
been learned* Clearly, objectives one and two belong to this domain* The following guid- 
ing principles developed for the taxonomy, apply equally to all educational objectives: 3 

1* The taxonomy (of educational objectives) should be used in regard to existing 
educational units and programs* 

2* The taxonomy should be logically developed and internally consistent. 

3* The taxonomy should be consistent with our present understanding of psycholog- 
ical phenomena. 

4, The classification should i>e a purely descriptive scheme in which every type of 
educational goal can be represented. 

Bloom 1 * further divides educational objectives in the cognitive domain into six major classes: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Much of the 
content in both handbooks focuses on curriculum construction and program development rather 
than educational objectives for the individual learner. 

This paper addresses itself to a discussion of objective two. in the Objectives for 
Vocational and Technical Education in Agriculture' as it relates to the development of 
criteria for evaluation. The objective is: 

To develop agricultural competencies needed by individuals engaged in or 
preparing to engage in agricultural occupations other than production 
agriculture. 

Perhaps the purposes of this conference can best he served by a straight-forward delinea- 
tion of a particular position on the educational preparation for agricultural occupations. 
This position paper represents only one of several approaches which could be taken on the 
subject. However, the author shall attempt to logically and systematically put forth four 
propositions. 

The following assumptions generally relate to the content of this paper and specifically 
to the propositions: 

1. Knowledge and skills in technical agriculture exist, can he identified, and can be 
translated into educational objectives. 

2. The selection of specific appropriate objectives contributes to a quality vocation- 
al education program in agriculture. 

3. Teachers who are best qualified in a subject matter area should select the educa- 
tional objectives for that area. 

Before criterial objectives can be written for programs in agricultural occupations, 
technical knowledge of skills involving plant and animal growth principles must he identi- 
fied. This position is delineated by the following propositions. 

1. Before appropriate educational objectives can be identified for agricultural occu- 
pations, defining attributes must be assigned to the category. 



^Bloom, B. S e (ed), M. D.> Englehart, B. J. Furst, Walker H. Hill, and D. R. Krathwohl. 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook I; Cognitive Domain . New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1956, > 

4bid. 

^Office of Education, OE 82011 , Objectives for Vocational and Technical Education in Agri- 
culture . 12 pp. Washington: Government Printing Office,' 19^5 . 
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2. The extent of technical agricultural knowledge of plant and a nim al growth 
principles best defines the nature of the agricultural occupation. 

3. Essentially no difference exists in the nature of the technical agriculture 
resource units taught to develop competency in agricultural occupations either 

on or off the farm. 

4. Teachers of vocational agriculture are best qualified to teach principles 
of plant and animal growth. 



An irroortant notation to the third proposition is the extent of application of this know- 
ledge in the occupation. The extent of application has important implications for educa- 
tional objectives. Presumably, an agribusiness employee finds himself in an environment 
which requires more specific knowledge of particular segments of technical information 
than most farm managers. For exanq>le, a farm supply store employee may need to know 
extensive information about the limited nunber of products available for sale by the store. 
A farm manager needs less extensive knowledge of more products. 

This paper shall attempt to establish the need for an affirmative dimension describ- _ 
ing both on and off-farm agricultural occupations. The second proposition remains as an 
assertion throughout the paper. But a construct is proposed, projecting production agri- 
culture effects throughout the agricultural industry. 



Principle knowledge of plant and animal growth phenomena provides the best background 
for most agricultural occupation*. The nature or content of this knowledge is the sane in 
all situations. However, the extent to which this knowledge applies depends on the demands 
of the situation and the particular environment of the agribusiness employee. 



Identifying Agricultural Attributes in Occ u pations 



Bruner and others 6 define an attribute as a discriminable feature of a concept. For 
example one feature of a table is that it has legs. This feature or attribute may vary 
from item to item. Some tables have long legs, seme tables have short legs. Other legs 
are round and some are square. But the attribute of having legs identifies a table. 
According to Bruner, when a discriminable feature is used to infer Identity of something, 
it is acriterial attribute. The legs on a table may be so short that the table is almost 
resting on the ground. One could say it is much less of a table; but, if one accepts the 
identifying attribute of a table as having legs, the non-functional legs qualify the object 
as a table. Criterial attributes are sorely needed to identify agricultural occupations. 



Webster? defines agriculture as the science or art of cultivating the soil, harvesting 
crops, and raising livestock. If one includes the knowledge and practices of cultivating 
the soil for crop production under the category "plant growth, 1 then plant growth and ani- 
mal growth represent two features describing agriculture. Any specific occupation requires 
particular kinds and amounts of agricultural knowledge for an optimum level of operation. 
Criterial attributes identifying agricultural occupations along dimensions of animal science 
and plait science need to be identified. When these are identified, behavioral objectives 
may be written for the prospective employee to attain criterian performance. 



Relating Agricultural Occupations 

An examination of objective two reveals the phrase "other than production apiculture.' 
Pres umab ly, the agricultural occupations mentioned in the objective are defined by telling 
what they are not! The terminology of off-farm, non-farm, related, or associated occupa- 
tions, conveys very little positive descriptive information. 



^Bruner, J. S., J. J. Goodnow, and G. A. Austin. A Study o f Thinking. Rew York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., i960. 

^Webster's Third Hew International Dictionary . Unabridged. Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. 

Merriam Company, 1961. 
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The 1963 Vocational Education Act® Infers a positive continuum between on-farm and 
off-farm agricultural occupations: 

• • • amounts allotted • • • for agriculture may be used for vocational 
education In any occupation involving knowledge and skills In agricultural 
subjects * • • 

This continuum relates to the nature and extent of plant and animal growth principles use- 
ful to persons engaged In agricultural occupations. In essence, these individuals extend 
the effect of raising livestock and producing crops Into the Industrial segment of the 
econony. This fact is stated by Webster? in his definition of agribusiness: 

,: A combination of the producing operations of a farm, the manufacture and 
distribution of farm equipment and supplies, and the processing, storage, and 
distribution of farm commodities*" 

Yet, many generally accepted references such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 10 
and the Standard Industrial Classification Manual^ - classify agriculture strictly as a 
production function. When identifying jobs related to agriculture, the DOT^ enumerates 
primarily businesses which supply conmodities to farms. Agricultural supply businesses and 
dairy products plants add value to the raw materials and properly can be considered an exten- 
sion of the production function. 

An effort aimed at structuring man's knowledge in vocational education articulated by 
Rcy^-3 places agriculture with mining in the extraction phase of material production. This 
approach strongly suggests that agriculture is primarily a source for raw materials. 

Although not recognized by the above sources, the agricultural industry &? a production 
function in the economy extends beyond the limits of the commercial farm. Figures 2 and 3 
represent preliminary advances toward a construct identifying the role of production agri- 
culture in the economy. 

The schematic diagram in Figure 3 represents agriculture as a unique industry in the 
economy, one which fulfills an important consumption as well as a production function. In 
effect, many agricultural goods and services act as raw materials for farm production units. 
Entry level occupations in agricultural supply businesses often require a comprehensive 
knowledge of plant and animal growth processes particularly in the areas of genetics and 
nutrition. These suppliers of inputs into the farm "business represent a different level of 
concern for agricultural educators than the production agriculture level. 



® Public Law 88-210. 1963 Vocational Education Act . 88th Congress, H. R. 4955, December 18, 
1963. 

^Webster's Third New International Dictionary . Unabridged. Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. 
Merriam Company, 1961. 

1°U. S. Department of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary, Manpower Administration, Dictionary 
of Occupational, Titles. 1965* Volume II. Occupational Classification , 3rd ed. 

■^Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget. Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1957. 

S. Department of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary, Manpower Administration, D ictionary 
of Occupational Titles, 1965. Volume H, Occupational Classification , 3rd ed. 

^Ray, W. E. "Structuring the Knowledge of Man's Practices." 28 pp. Symposium Paper presented 
at the American Educational Research Association A nnua l Meeting, Chicago, Il l in ois, February 
17-19, 1966. (Mimeograph.) 
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Actuslly, Figure 3 identifies three levels of concern for the specification of educa- 
tional objectives relating to agricultural occupations . The first is fanning and ranching— 
production agriculture. Second, the occupations supporting the agricultural industry by 
supplying inputs to the farm business represent a realistic need for technical agriculture 
knowledge and skills. Third, the group of courodities destined for the consumer oust be 



Figure 2. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY FUNCTIONS IK THE ECONOMY 
Primary: Production Distribution Consumption 

Secondary: Processing Servicing 



processed and distributed. Agricultural educators have a concern for accurate and infor- 
mative product knowledge reaching the consumer. For exan^le, the housewife will find use- 
ful technical agricultural knowledge concerning the color and marbling of beef to assist 
her in purchasing the freshest quality cuts. The degree of concern for agricultural instruct 
tion in the three areas mentioned is directly related to the nature and extent of technical 
agricultural knowledge required by the persons in occupations representing these areas. 
Kennedy 1 ** identified 786 occupations associated with fanning and agriculture, but he immedi- 
ately suggested that these occupations may be ordered on a continuum in terms of the know- 
ledge of fanning required or desirable for these occupations. 



Figure 3. THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 
Raw Materials (inputs) Commodit ies (outputs) 




Principles of Plant and Animal Growth 

A taxonomy of agricultural occupations ordered by their need for technical agricultural 
kJAMat before reSistle sustentive education.! objectives for agricultural 
occupations can be written. The components necessary for ordering 

are available. Competency factor groups 3 ^ have already been designated for of 

agricultural busiSes. Mble 1 gives the relative competency f 

business managers in Oklahoma placed on four areas of agriculture. The Oklahoma Vocational 

lU Kennedv. W. H. "A Clarification of Relationships Between Farming and Certain Other Agricul- 
tural Occupations with Implications for Guidance and Curriculum Development. East Lansing, 
Kichigani^epartment of Teacher Education, Michigan State University, 1959. (Mimeograph.) 



^summary of Research Findings in Off-Farm A gricultural Occupations . 84 pp. The Center for 
Research and Leadership Develqp r^nt in Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 

University, 1965. 



16 



Ibid. 
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Research Coordinating Unit 1 ^ recently published competency profiles for thirty-three agri- 
cultural job titles. The next step is the development of attainable occupational objec- 
tives which incorporate agricultural knowledge for families of occupations. The notion of 
supporting education advanced by Stevens 1 ® clearly relates to the educational preparation 
of individuals for occupations requiring skills in several areas of vocational education. 
Vocational agriculture should view itself as a supportive element for many distributive 
occupations requiring technical agriculture product knowledge. On the other hand, for those 
occupations which supply and service production agriculture, vocational education in agri- 
culture should assume primary responsibility. 



TABLE 1. TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
REQUIRED FOR EMPLOYEE PROFICIENCY IN FOUR 
TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL BUSINESSES 1 



Agricultural 
Type of Business 

Business Management 


Plant 
and Soil 
Science 


Animal 

Science 


Agricultural 
Machinery and 
Power 


Agricultural Supplies: 
Management and Sales 


high 


high 


high 


low* 


Service 


some 


high 


low 


high 


Agricultural Machinery: 
Management and Sales 


high 


high 


some 


high 


Service 


low 


high 


some 


high 


Ornamental Hcrtinolture: 
Management and Sales 


high 


high 


low 


some 


Service 


low 


high 


low 


high 


Meat, Milk, and Eggs: 
Management and Sales 


high 


low 


high 


low 


Service 


low 


low 


high 


some 



Source: of Research Findings in Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations . 84 pp. The 

Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1965* 



Incorporating Content Objectives with Learner Experience 

The task of any educator, indaed the chargs to this 8eminar, is the development of 
evaluation techniques which accurately measure a student* s progress toward objectives. The 
preceding information attempted to develop a rationale, an approach for systematically order- 
ing instructional content relative to specific agricultural occupations. Principles of plant 



17job Title Profiles in Off-Fann Agricultural Occupations . 66 pp. Vocational Research 
Coordinating Unit, Oklahoma State University, 19&S. 

^Stevens, Glenn Z* "Supporting Education Among Vocational Programs," The Agricultural 
Education Magazine . 38: 256-257, May, 1966. 



